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ANNOUNCEMENT AND COMMENT. 
An Appeal for Co-operation in the Study of Psychic Phenomena. 


In the June number of the Journal Mr. Dawson called atten- 
tion to the fact that Mr. Gardner Murphy, Lecturer in Psychology 
at Columbia University, had been appointed Hodgson Fellow in 
Psychical Research at Harvard University. To the income of 
the Hodgson Fund, the American Society for Psychical Research 
has added a sum to make possible extensive experiments under 
unusually favorable conditions. These experiments will for the 
present centre in the study of telepathy, but will by no means be 
confined to this. It is hoped that cases representing all the 
“mental phenomena”’ of Psychical Research may be found. 

Mr. Murphy requests that the readers of the Journal send to 
him, at the Office of the Society, with a view to experimentation, 
the names and addresses of persons who have at any time had 
experiences apparently indicating psychic gift. Attention is 
called especially to the following: 
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Telepathy ; clairvoyance ; clairaudience ; premonitions; coinci- 
dental dreams; apparitions; automatic writing or other autom- 
atisms having supernormal features. 

These researches will of course be adapted to the convenience 
of the persons studied, and care will be taken to follow the policy 
of the Society in withholding names unless express permission to 
publish is given. 

As Mr. Murphy is in New York half of each week and in 
Cambridge half of each week, he can visit cases within one hun- 
dred miles of either city. In cases of unusual importance, he 
could make longer journeys. He hopes, however, to conduct ex- 
periments in “long distance telepathy ’’ with sensitives who are 
too far away to permit of a visit to them. Telepathic cases are 
therefore specially desired. 


New Contributors. 


Henry Hoxt, LL.D., the veteran publisher, editor and 
author, is too well known to require an introduction. It is only 
in allegiance to a formula, and to signalize his first article written 
for the Journal, that we enter his name in this place. 

GARDNER MurpHy, A.M., furnishes the notes from period- 
icals in this issue, and will continue to do so, also, it is hoped, 
book reviews and other matter, from time to time. The forego- 
ing “‘ Appeal for Co-operation ” contains data about him. 

Harriet L. GREEN, contributor to the October Journal, is of 
old New England stock, was born in New Hampshire, married 
Mr. Francis J. Green and now lives in California. She and her 
husband, prior to his death, travelled much, especially on the 
Pacific, and she has done some Polynesian research. She was first 
a Congregationalist, then a Unitarian, then for many years an 
agnostic, strongly anti-spiritualistic. Personal experiences and 
study brought about a change of attitude. 
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A REVIEW OF RICHET.* 
By Henry Hott, LL.D. 


M. Richet has earned his great and deserved fame as an in- 
vestigator rather than as an expounder and correlator. This book 
is largely, perhaps mainly, a collection of abstracts of cases met 
in a wonderfully wide range of experience and reading continued 
through many years. It contains accounts, such as they are, of 
probably more cases than are touched upon in any other book on 
the subject. The author even cites dozens of them but to indicate 
that they are not worth citing; and he cites many ancient legends 
with apparent faith. And yet he says (p. 758): “ When dealing 
with highly improbable facts, one should not be content with a 
demi-proof, with an experiment almost satisfactory, with a con- 
clusion almost certain. I have not given place in my book to such 
allegations.” 

The student who wants to be put on the track of any fact or 
set of facts, will perhaps find as much ground covered here as in 
the two indexes so far issued for the publications of the Society 
for Psychical Research, and with more information than can be 
conveyed in a mere index. M. Richet has given us Metapsychics 
up to date, digested and indexed. 

Yet the utility of such an enormous number of cases in a text- 
book seems to us seriously open to question. Unless a reader can 
be convinced, one way or the other, by a much smaller number, 
he can’t be convinced at all; and to get in the enormous number, 
the author had to condense most of the life out of them. That 
portion of the book is mainly a hortus siccus. Many a case as 
originally reported elsewhere has caused more conviction than 
could any dozen to the same purport as given here. This makes 
much of the book very dry reading. 

Evidently the book is largely made up of notes accumulated 
during years of reading and experiment, and it has suffered, as 
another recent great book, Lord Bryce’s “‘ Democracy,” has suf- 


* Cuarces Ricuet, Traité Metapsychique (Paris, Alcan) 8vo. pp. ii, 793. 
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fered, from being composed at periods years apart. But neither 
book has suffered much in essentials, but more in form; and 
Richet much more than Bryce, because of the greater vagueness 
and immaturity of Richet’s subject, as well as the disjointed 
nature of so much of his material. 

The author has apparently flung his notes, as he made them, 
into their respective compartments, and later used them with in- 
sufficient revision, correlation and avoidance of duplication. At 
intervals, sometimes, of course, long intervals, he met the same 
case in different books, when apparently he did not remember 
meeting it before, and apparently often a second or third abstract 
of it has gone into its appropriate receptacle. Sometimes the case 
has been met under a variety of classifications, and so it has been 
repeated under several classifications in the author’s collection; 
and repetitions are not infrequent in each separate classification. 

Repetition has been no more of a bugbear in the expression of 
the author’s opinions than in the arrangement of his material; 
nor has excessive detail. All this makes the dry reading a little 
less dry by being occasionally irritating. Yet occasionally there 
is a concentrated flash of comment that relieves the reader and 
even arouses his gratitude, and encourages him to wade along. 
These are none too frequent, however. Probably the impulsive 
vivifying touch by which genius sometimes extracts the life from 
a mass of facts, is hardly consistent with the heroic patience 
which makes a hundred experiments that only prove the same 
thing, or even with that more progressive patience which corrals 
all the erratic facts that wander, many of them unclassified and 
unrelated, through fields that seem limitless and full of hiding 
places. 

The index and other “ furniture,” while appearing quite elab- 
orate, have also suffered, like the body of the book, from insuf- 
ficient care, and are by no means adequate to the work’s extra- 
ordinary fullness. 


The author begins by giving us a very welcome new word 
which occupies the same relation to the psychics so far known to 
us, that Aristotle’s corresponding word bears to physics. M. 
Richet defines the science which he calls Metapsychics as having 
for its object “ phenomena which appear to depend upon an intel- 
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ligence, and an intelligence other than human intelligence.” 
Making the term metapsychic cover phenomena so largely physical 
as the various modes of telekinesis, seems open to the same ob- 
jection that has often been urged against marking as “ psychical ” 
the “research” into the same phenomena. And although the 
force producing these phenomena seems to be generated in the 
human system, or conveyed through it, there may be some hesi- 
tancy to admit that its manifestations always depend upon intel- 
ligence. Possibly M. Richet would claim that only so far as they 
do, they come within the province of Metapsychics. 

Then he goes on to say (p. 43) that mediums are individuals 
who, when partly or totally unconscious, “ utter words, accomplish 
acts, make gestures, words, gestures, acts (sic. “ disent des paroles, 
accomplissent des actes, font des gestes, paroles, gestes, actes”’ ) 
which seem disconnected from their wills, and appear independent 
of their intelligences. If the words which we have just quoted in 
the original presented a fair idea of the author’s writing, the 
reader might feel discouraged, but we hasten to assure him that 
although they remind one of some peculiarities of the book, they 
are very far from giving a just notion of it. 


He divides his facts into three groups—kryptesthetic (The 
author initials it with ac. The reviewer prefers not to do that 
much violence to the Greek), telekinetic and ectoplastic. 

I. Kryptesthetic, he makes include all the subjective phe- 
nomena, and thus, so far as concerns them, throws up the sponge. 
In fact, at the very outset he comes near doing this in regard to all 
the phenomena: for he says in his first paragraph: “‘ I am content 
to set forth the facts and to discuss their reality, not only without 
pretending to a theory, but even scarcely mentioning theories.” 
This self-denying ordinance, however, he is very far from stick- 
ing to, as we shall see. 

In spite of saying (p. 752) “ Science has no right to formulate 
a single negative,’ he vigorously contests the spiritistic theory, but 
all he gives in place of it is to say in Greek that he doesn’t know— 
that the phenomena result from a recondite sensibility with which 
some people are endowed. The philosophies of George Pelham 
and Edward Friend all are created by the kryptesthesia of the 
mediums, the knowledge that the medium apparently could have 
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had only from a postcarnate intelligence, is dug out by her 
kryptesthesia, and the astounding gallery of dramatic char- 
acters contained in the literature of the subject is created by the 
mediums by the same all-powerful faculty. That these things can 
be due to anything else is “ absurd,’ because our author has told 
us to what they really are due—namely, to a thing with a Greek 
name which means that nobody knows what it is. He goes so far 
toward the spiritistic, however, as to admit (p. 252) that there 
must be some external influence to put kryptesthesia into action, 
but he scouts the idea that the external influence should be a post- 
carnate intelligence desiring to communicate. 

Yet, with his admirable candor (which is brave enough for 
occasional inconsistency, though he seldom seems conscious of it), 
when (on p. 780) he is summing up his laborious work, he says 
“T don’t let myself be deceived by the mirage of words. Krypt- 
esthesia is no more than a word which does not even disguise our 
ignorance. Admit that kryptesthesia exists. That doesn’t in the 
least resolve our troublesome questions—very troublesome, for 
which we have no answer: problems which perhaps the meta- 
psychics of the future will clear up if it is satisfied to remain 
strictly experimental.” 

Yet kryptesthesia is a very handy term to indicate certain 
facts, even though it does not explain them, and a very good term 
if it is not taken to explain them, and made to cover more than 
it can. 

Il. Telekinesis he first announces as “a mechanical action 
different from known mechanical forces, which works without 
contact, at a distance, under determined conditions, upon persons 
or things.”’ 

Frequently, as here, he restricts it to molar action, tho at times 
he seems forced to let it cover, as previous writers have, molecular 
action—the crackings of wood, tickings in various materials, and 
“ spiritual” light, heat and sound—all apparently various modes 
of the same thing, just as the mechanical force and the light, heat, 
electricity, etc., that we already well know, are all modes of the 
same thing. Richet, by the way, speaks once of telekinesis as a 
mode of electricity or magnetism, which it plainly is not: for it 
acts on wood. 

III. Ectoplasm. On page 656 he says that he devised 


‘ 
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(imaginé) the word ectoplasm. It was apparently an unconscious 
recoliection—and an unfortunate one. He has unwarrantably 
lifted the term from a permanent covering of certain protozoa 
on to an occasional exudation from the highest organism we 
know. Geley has suggested teleplasm, which fits in well with the 
rest of the teles and seems more suggestive than ecto. 

Richet defines his word as referring to “the formation of 
objects which in most cases seem to come out of the human body 
and take on the aspect of material reality (garments, veils, living 
bodies). In this definition he leaves out the cases of Crawford * 
and others where the exudation seems to serve as the vehicle for 
telekinesis, yet he often alludes to them elsewhere. 


Whatever else may be said of our author, it cannot be said that 
he is (in the immortal, or ought-to-be immortal, words of John 
Dennett, who originally fixed the literary authority of The Na- 
tion) “so lost to decency as to be anxious about the salvation of 
his soul.”’, Less than a fifth of his book is taken up with the ques- 
tion of survival; probably an eighth would be a closer estimate, 
but the matter is hard to disentangle. Very early (p. 10) he 
contrasts the interest of the English S. P. R. in mental questions 
with the French interest in physical ones. In fact, of recent years 
the French have been absorbed in teleplasm, to the neglect of tele- 
psychosis. He doesn’t believe there’s anything to be saved after 
the body dies. He repeats to a rather tiresome extent his con- 
viction that there’s no evidence of the existence of a mind without 
a brain; and many times disposes to his own apparent satisfaction 
of the opinion that there is such evidence, with his pet epithet of 
“absurd.” The phenomena that some people consider such evi- 
dence, he attributes to the action of living brains, but confesses 
his inability to explain it, confesses the processes to be hidden, but 
seems to take a great deal of comfort in covering them with his 
name to that effect—kryptesthesia. 

sut on page 62 he says: “ All that can be done by a human 
intelligence, however profound and however subtle, is psychic. 
Metapsychic is all that a human intelligence, however profound 








* The book and this review were written before the reviewer had seen M. 
Fournier d’Albe’s report on Crawford’s medium. Otherwise some things in 
both might have been expressed differently. 
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and however subtle, cannot do.” But rather than let in a post- 
human intelligence to do it, he insists time and again that we know 
nothing which the kryptesthesia of a human intelligence cannot 
do. Consequently, then, we know nothing metapsychic, and either 
he knew nothing about which to write his big book, or he has 
got to change his definition of its title, or admit (as in fact he 
does nearly as often as he denies it) that his dear kryptesthesia 
can’t account for anything. 


Regarding the new subject of ectoplasm the volume is far the 
most instructive of all that have yet appeared. Schrenck- 
Notzing’s big book devotes many times the space to it, but in an 
almost monotonous repetition of his own experiments, while 
Richet gives a clear and interesting exposition of virtually all of 
the subject that has yet been found out. In his impressions of its 
importance, however, he goes much farther than we are yet ready 
to follow. That Katie King, Bien Boa, Phygia, Nepenthes, and 
Lucie presented all the obvious qualities and functions of 
human beings, he distinctly believes. We await explanations. 
Especially do we need them for the statements that the “ hair ” 
that Crookes cut from Katie King, and our author cut from 
Phygia, and the bits clipped from the drapery of Mme. de l’Es- 
perance, all preserved their integrity, although they were made of 
a substance which cannot be disconnected from the medium gen- 
erating it without such damage as would result from removing 
parts of the body as we ordinarily know it—a substance, too, the 
remainder of which, after these portions of it were removed, as 
in all other instances (so far as our author and we know the 
records ) was absorbed back into the bodies of the mediums. 

Now the independent existence of teleplastic personalities is 
in direct contradiction to the above statements over and over again 
made by Crawford, Schrenck-Notzing and other authorities only 
less high—and even quoted in many connections by Richet him- 
self. They are not stated regarding the nebulous teleplastic 
masses surrounding Franek Kluski, but they are made most im- 
pressively regarding Miss Goligher, Eva and others. Such con- 
tradictions, however, are not to be wondered at, in the present 
state of our knowledge, and the opposing statements may be 
reconciled by farther experience. 
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The contradictions almost force the impression that there must 
be several kinds of teleplasm, or that there may be a kind peculiar 
to each medium, including fraudulent kinds with some mediums. 
Richet, however, suggests very plausibly that the degree of con- 
nection required varies inversely as the power of the medium, and 
that the most powerful mediums require no connection at all. 
Teleplasm seems to have had a powerful effect on M. Richet’s 
imagination in many ways. He freely accepts it as accounting 
for all that has been claimed for Bien Boa, Katie King and sev- 
eral other “ persons.” He has a faith regarding it which if not 
of the kind that moves mountains, is nearer the kind that swal- 
lows them. Probably, however, each student of Metapsychics has 
that sort of faith on some pet topic of his own. 

M. Richet wonders at the credulity of those who can put faith 
in anything so counter to all previous experience as postcarnate 
communication. Whether that is more counter to previous ex- 
perience than the production through an emanation from one 
human body of another independent human being, clothes and all, 
moving, thinking, speaking, warm and substantial to the touch, 
is a question that we shall have to leave our readers to determine 
for themselves. 

Because Miss Goligher, Eusapia and several others seemed to 
use teleplasm as a vehicle for the telekinetic force, and because the 
teleplasmic hands have been seen around Eusapia, “ Eva,” Kluski 
and others, our author jumps to two questionable conclusions— 
first that teleplasm takes part in all telekinesis, and second, that all 
telekinesis is effected by teleplasmic hands. Regarding the first 
conclusion the weight of evidence seems to us strongly the other 
way, unless telekinesis is to be restricted to cases like Miss Golli- 
gher’s where there is no contact whatever. In the innumerable 
cases where a touch has lifted a heavy table, teleplasm seems 
utterly superfluous. 

As to the teleplasm in telekinesis taking the shape of hands, 
not only is it too superfluous, but Crawford’s express statements 
and his photographs indicate it as working in other shapes. Not 
only is there a flat surface of his cantilever under the table, but he 
describes the rods as curving around the table legs, and he does 
not give a sign that we remember, of Miss Goligher’s teleplasm 
ever approximating the shape of a human member. 
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We marvel at M. Richet’s full acceptance of the pictures on a 
folded material which were exhibited by “ Eva.” We do not say 
that they were prepared beforehand and trickily introduced into 
the sittings. But we do say that at the present stage of the game, 
it is.highly credulous to say anything else. But we freely admit 
for anybody the right to refrain from saying anything at all—a 
right which in many less exacting cases, M. Richet himself uses 
very freely and very wisely. 

On pages 652-3 he describes a number of materializations by 
Eva, and with his usual admirable candor adds: “‘ These figures 
(like many others) as they appear in photographs, have no relief. 
They are like designs, representations, and—what is more singu- 
lar still—one makes out something like folds of paper on the 
picture, as if a drawing had been folded three or four times and 
then unfolded to be photographed—it all seems like flat material- 
izations, or if you prefer, materialized designs.” Well, all this 
does not disturb our author’s wholesale faith in materializations ! 
It tempts one to wonder what could. His discussion of them 
(pp. 653-5, also on pp. 668-9) is very curious. 

Notwithstanding his faith in materialization and his asserting 
his being touched in the dark by hands in his nearly two hundred 
séances with Eusapia, he says (p. 633) that he never saw one of 
the hands. 

He is capable, perhaps like the rest of us, of saying very ex- 
travagant things in support of his opinions: for instance, he says 
(p. 606, regarding materialization of teleplasm) : ‘‘ The material- 
ization of a hand is neither easier to understand nor harder than 
that of a glove which covers it.”’ The context shows that he 
means not merely the form of a hand, but an organized one. 

It’s odd and suspicious that virtually all the apparently living 
personages made of teleplasm like Bien Boa and even Katie King, 
despite her very English name, had more or less of an oriental 
get-up. Turbans and robes help to concealment, and all sorts of 
sophistry and humbuggery are associated with oriental mysticism. 
The picture of Bien Boa in M. Richet’s book looks like a made-up 
figure, if any symmetrical uncaricatured figure ever did. 

On pp. 683-4, he gives brief accounts of some less known 
alleged materializations as astounding as the well-known ones of 
Katie King and Bien Boa, but, as is too often his way, does not 
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give the sources of his information. One of these cases—Mme. 
D’Espérance—anticipates by nearly thirty years the moulds of 
materialized hands which lately astounded, we venture to say, 
most of the readers of the Revue Métapsychique. And this is far 
from the only instance where, in various departments, M. Richet 
goes far behind cases which are probably the earliest known to 
most of us. 

As he progresses through the book, he comes more and more 
under the domination of an analogy, which, however, has not 
greatly impressed us. The fact, as he takes it, that the body has 
the power to throw off teleplasms which effect telekineses and 
materializations, impresses him with the idea that the mind can 
throw off kryptesthesias which account for all the non-material 
(subjective) phenomena of Metapsychics. So strongly is he im- 
pressed by this analogy and by his preponderant interest in tele- 
plasm that, it seems to us, they have impeded his doing equal 
justice to the whole psychical side of the subject. 

M. Richet’s absorption with ectoplasm leads him to say that 
ectoplasm is the basis of the whole subject of Metapsychics. 
Well, probably everything we know has a physical basis, never- 
theless, it would seem rather queer to cail Physics the basis of 
Metaphysics, and there are students of Metapsychics who will 
consider that placing ectoplasm at the bottom has not yielded as 
inspiring results from the Paris school as placing ostensible spirit- 
communication—or shall we say telepsychosis ?—at the bottom, 
has yielded from the London school. Such students will not find 
as much in this great book of Richet or in the great book of 
Schrenck-Notzing as they have found in the great book of Myers. 


Among the points on which M. Richet bases his denial of sur- 
vival, the following suggest comment: (p. 262) “ The only proof 
of survival is the affirmation of the medium.” <A great many 
leading intellects—intellects on even the high level of M. Richet’s 
—hold that there are many other proofs. 

The marvels of personifications he accounts for by saying (p. 
261) that often kryptesthesia has dug out a lot of facts which it 
does in the give and take of conversation, and that it “‘ has an in- 
vincible tendency to group them around a new personality”! 
Why should it, and why doesn’t it get the personalities mixed? 
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And, perhaps most marvelous of all, why does it serve out just the 
personalities they are interested in to sitters whom it doesn’t 
know? 

He asks (pp. 260-1) why if Mrs. Piper’s kryptesthesia could 
create Phinuit (who, he asserts, never existed) it is not more 
probable that it also created G. P. than that G. P. postcarnate 
really declared himself. It is not proved that it created Phinuit, 
but the conclusive answer is that virtually all of G. P.’s statements 
have been verified, while Phinuit’s have not. 

M. Richet repeats (p. 257) the false statement that Phinuit 
could not talk French. There is overwhelming testimony that he 
could, and intensely idiomatic French at that. See Mr. Rich’s 
statement in the first Hodgson report on Mrs. Piper, Proceedings 
S. P. R., VIII. 

M. Richet’s statement (p. 258) that the alleged discarnates 
are almost always of very mediocre intelligence and given to 
banalities, looks as if he had not read the reports of Hodgson, 
James, Newbold, Lodge, and the involuntary writings of Mrs. 
Verrall, Mrs. Holland and Mrs. Friend. This impression is sup- 
ported by his saying in a single paragraph that Pelham was a 
pseudonym for Robinson; (his real initials were G. P.) that he 
spoke to Mrs. Howard about her bad violin playing, (it was about 
her daughter’s), and that Howard tore up “ with violence ” the 
marvelous long communication that convinced him, when the only 
“tearing ’’ and “ violence ”’ in that remarkable scene—perhaps the 
most remarkable in the whole literature—was in Mrs. Piper tear- 
ing the successive sheets from the pad and thrusting them “ with 
violence’ toward Howard. Such misrepresentations from a 
single page put the general accuracy of the book under suspicion 
—on the whole, undeserved, we think. These blunders are not 
the only indication that the French absorption in teleplasm has 
interfered with M. Richet’s giving close attention to the sub- 
jective phenomena. 

He suggests (p. 772 and elsewhere) that between the sketchy 
personages resulting from hypnotic suggestion, up to such marvel- 
ously complete presentations from auto-suggestion, as he claims 
George Pelham to be, the gradation is so gradual that no line can 
be drawn, and that therefore they must be all of a piece. As we 
indicate elsewhere, there is a line, and a very obvious one. The 
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personations of the Pelham kind correspond with abundant veri- 
fiable facts announced by themselves: the others correspond with 
nothing but a few fancies of the hypnotizer and his subject. 

In this connection M. Richet cites Imperator and Co. as pure 
phantasies of Mrs. Piper. We thought so too until we found 
them turning up through many other mediums who probably had 
never heard of them, and with dramatic originalities which can- 
not be ascribed to telepathy between the mediums. 

On p. 777 he repeats the hackneyed objection that the alleged 
denizens of a wider world have never told us anything worth 
knowing—* not a single step in geometry, in physics, in physi- 
ology, even in metapsychics itself . . . no unexpected discovery 
has been indicated, no revelation has been made.” Is there any- 
thing plainer than that we were put here to find out these things 
for ourselves, to earn our bread, intellectual and moral as well as 
physical, by the sweat of our faces, to evolve intellect and char- 
acter by exercising them? That evolution seems to be the purpose 
and justification of our universe. To hand us down knowledge 
gratuitously from a higher plane would be inconsistent with the 
whole august process. If the broken messages shall ultimately 
satisfy us that they come from a higher plane, that our departed 
ones await us there, that it is a plane of fuller and higher activities 
than this, and that upon our conduct here depends our fitness 
there, we should not doubt the source of the messages because 
we have been left to work out the other elements of our salvation 
ourselves. 

On p. 778 he expresses with great confidence (though on what 
basis is not certain) the conviction that “if a proof could be given 
of the survival of consciousness, that proof would be given.” 
Many judges as capable as even he, think it has been. 

P. 271. “‘ The dead who return are most often well-known 
and illustrious persons. Why don’t the mediums incarnate com- 
mon and unknown people?” They do—many more than the 
other kind, my memory seems to indicate. The intimation to the 
contrary is astounding. 

“Tt would be taking a risk (p. 271) to deny survival, but it’s 
a thousand times more risky to assert it.”” Men equally learned 
and intelligent would put it just the other way. 

He claims (p. 263) that as a rule, though with a few rare 
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exceptions, the differences between the alleged minds postcarnate 
and the same when incarnate, is so great as to be fatal to the idea 
of survival. That certainly was not the case with G. P. and 
Hodgson, both of whom were known intimately to the present 
writer, and the assertion is backed by other friends of both; and 
one positive case holds more proof than a myriad abortive ones 
hold disproof. 

On pages 625 and 6 he says: “ Unfortunately for the spirit- 
istic doctrine, proof is impossible, or at least so far has not been 
accomplished . . . yet if one could photograph a phantom form 
identical with that of a deceased individual,” etc., etc. What is 
“proof” in court? Is testimony never proof unless backed up by 
a photograph? However, Mrs. Piper and others have recognized 
photographs of personages whom they have known only as com- 
municating in their trances. 

He quotes (p. 283) from Home's Lights and Shadows of 
Spiritualism a paradox perhaps worth repeating. Within an hour 
after the death of Allan Kardec, a great apostle of spiritualism, 
Home received from him in the presence of Lord Dunraven the 
message: “I regret having taught the spiritistic doctrine.” And 
this as the message itself was demonstrating the doctrine! It 
looks as if the message was the medium’s, not Kardec’s. 

He claims (pp. 83-4, also 772) that because a hypnotic sug- 
gestion can make a young girl act like an old woman, an auto- 
suggestion can make Mrs. Piper act like George Pelham. He 
leaves out the essential to the parallel that the hypnotic suggestion 
should make the young girl act like a specific old woman, whom 
she never knew, with her specific mannerisms and memories, and 
recognize that old woman’s friends and call them by their names 
and nicknames when they appear, and greet them with entire fit- 
ness to their personalities and relations to herself. Yet Mrs. Piper 
did this not only as G. P. but as scores, probably hundreds, of 
other persons. 

In M. Richet’s statement (p. 770) of the “ superstitions which 
enfeeble the spiritistic hypothesis “he gives one which would 
be admitted by far from all supporters of that hypothesis: 
““ Since man does not die, he cannot be born . . . discarnate in- 
telligences incarnate themselves in infants who are to be born.” 
This is a purely gratuitous assumption contrary to the facts we 
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know; and to make holders of the spiritistic hypothesis generally 
guilty of it, is inexcusable. True, in one sense, we cannot con- 
ceive a beginning to anything: we have to assume as such some 
step in a process of evolution that, so far as we can conceive, has 
no beginning. A soul waiting to enter the infant’s body still 
leaves the soul to be accounted for; and we happen to know that 
there is no such situation anyhow: for at our first glimpse of a 
body, it already contains a soul: it is a spermatozoon with just 
soul enough to wriggle it. 

Yet despite this attack, M. Richet seems quite willing to admit 
(p. 770) the possibility in the universe of intelligences other than 
human, but none that have functioned through a brain no longer 
existing. Yet he has not, nor has anybody else, a scintilla of evi- 
dence of individual intelligence getting into the universe in any 
other way. The long-prevalent notion that God created men that 
he might enjoy their worship, is an anthropomorphic embodiment 
of a broader idea which is more consistent with the beneficence we 
see around us, and with what we actually know of the evolution 
of the individual intelligence. We know that the spermatozoon 
starts, as already said, with just intelligence enough to wriggle, 
and that with its entrance into the ovum it enters upon a new 
evolution. The most prominent sources of that evolution are a 
stream of matter and a stream of motion constantly going 
through the individual, and these two streams several respectable 
thinkers have declared themselves unable to dissociate from a 
stream of mind. The evolution is attended, though with inter- 
ruptions, by happiness, and the very interruptions are sources of 
education—of development, which makes possible more and 
higher happiness; and happiness is the only rational reason yet 
given for the evolution of human beings—given both in the old 
anthropomorphic hypothesis that it is for God’s happiness, and in 
the observed fact that it is for man’s happiness. 

Now that the august evolution should be contemptuously cast 
to destruction by death seems, does it not? less congruous with 
the power that caused it—that evolved “the starry heavens and 
the mind of man ”’—than that the evolution should not end. 

And despite M. Richet’s denials, many other best minds of the 
age think that there is important and increasing evidence that it 
does not end. If it does not, M. Richet’s spiritual world is pro- 
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vided with a cause. If it does end, that world is a purely gratu- 
itous assumption, and either way, the author suicidally attacks the 
only hypothesis which gives it a shadow of support. 

But with his fine candor, on page 267, in the thick of his 
denials he says, (though he does not always live up to it): “ Yet 
in the midst of my negation, I hold my reserves. We are only at 
the dawn of metapsychic science, and all definitive negation 
should be proscribed.” 

And after it all, he says (p. 788) “ Very different words, 
very different beings are conceivable, where intelligence exists 
without nerve-cells. It is said that ‘no intelligence can manifest 
without brain.’ [He says it himself in this book, a score of 
times.]| Such is the astonishing logic of those whom we accuse 
of doing work contrary to science.” 

Despite some inconsistencies in the next three pages, we wish 
we could quote them. We urge the reader to find time for them, 
indeed for the thirty odd pages of his “ conclusion,” though in 
our judgment it does not a little to tear down what in many less 
mature years he had worked hard to build up, and to leave 
nothing on the field but the spiritistic hypothesis which he had 
tried so hard to clear away. 


The book of course contains vastly more points tempting to 
citation or comment than we have space for. We give a few 
disjointed ones that have not fallen into connection with our dis- 
cussion of its principal topics. 

He gives the first intimation which we happen to know, that 
thought transference is facilitated by connecting agent and per- 
cipient with a wire. 

On page 615 he says: “ Hallucination is one of those ridicu- 
lous hypotheses which cannot hold in Metapsychics any more 
than in other sciences. An observer is never hallucinated. .. . 
If he sees a light, hears a noise, smells an odor, it is because 
there is an objective phenomenon which causes a light, a noise, 
an odor.” This is a strange declaration, especially in view of 
his saying on page 620 that elongations “ easily lead to error,” 
and that one of Home's elongations testified to, with many 
others, by several observers, “is far from being an authentic phe- 
nomenon.” What else could it be, then, but an hallucination? 
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And he is constantly speaking of things testified to by respectable 
observers, as to be doubted until fresh proofs appear. In the 
absence of such proofs, what are those things to be considered but 
hallucinations ? 

On p. 625 he says that unaccountable musical sounds and 
lights are not established, but that materializations are. The 
agreement of investigators with these statements will be far from 
unanimous. 

If we understand some passages on pp. 51-2, our author says 
that mediums appear spontaneously in full force—are never devel- 
oped. This seems strange: the literature abounds in accounts of 
development, and of professional developers. Even Mrs. Piper, 
as Hodgson tells in his first report (Proceedings S. P. R., VIII) 
was developed by a Dr. Cocke. 

He rightly calls the word “ psychometry ” “ detestable”’ (p. 
217) and suggests substituting “ pragmatic kryptesthesia,” 1. e., 
kryptesthesia as applied to things. The suggestion would be ex- 
cellent if, in the English-speaking world at least, James and others 
had not already preémpted “ pragmatic,” for an entirely different 
purpose. 

He gives (p. 729) a case of a phantom seen by several per- 
sons, which was not reflected in a mirror. This would seem a 
demonstration of collective hallucination, and would go to explain 
Home’s live coals and levitations and extensions and other in- 
credible things given on high testimony. 

He objects (p. 733) to crediting phantoms with intentions, as 
anthropomorphic. Aren’t they anthropomorphic themselves? He 
is fond of using this word in connections strange and illegitimate 
to those who have associated it only with conceptions regarding 
the First Cause. And despite his opinions regarding phantoms, 
he seems to accept the case (p. 732-3) of phantoms throwing off 
bedclothes, and cites other cases of their doing things. 

It seems a little late to find a man of his weight bringing up, 
on p. 771 and elsewhere, the notion which has had so many first- 
class funerals, that “the brain secretes thought as the liver se- 
cretes bile.” Probably it but illustrates the remote inception of 
the book, and insufficiency of revision. 


This review of the great work must leave untouched many 
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features deserving notice. In so large a book on a subject so 
immense and so vague, and especially in a book whose creation 
obviously extended over many years, during which changes of 
opinion on such uncertain topics were inevitable—in such a book 
any reviewer would inevitably find many points tempting to criti- 
cism. To them we have felt free to give perhaps more attention 
than we would have done if M. Richet were not so far beyond the 
need of exposition or confirmation, not to speak of commenda- 
tion. We should be very sorry, however, if in pursuing that 
course we had given an inadequate idea of our admiration for 
the comprehensiveness and thoroughness of the work. While 
unable to agree with some of its most important opinions, or in 
the proportions it has assigned to some of its most important 
topics, we can heartily commend it as the most important single 
storehouse of the experience on the objective side of the subject 
that, so far as we know, has yet been produced. And it is even 
more heartily that we express our admiration for the serene, sin- 
cere and sympathetic spirit which is perhaps the most beautiful 
attainment of the author’s long and beneficent life. 
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THE SPIRIT HYPOTHESIS. 
From an Article by Dr. Gustav GELEY. 


[The following extracts and summary are based upon an 
article by Dr. Geley in a late issue of Revue Métapsychique criti- 
cising Prof. Richet’s Treatise on Metapsychics. The translation 
was made by Mr. J. W. Hayward.—Eb. | 


The conclusions of the magisterial Treatise on Metapsychics 
can be summed up thus: 

—certitude without reserve concerning the reality of medium- 
istic phenomena from second sight to ectoplasm. 

—complete uncertitude on the subject of explanatory theories. 

Without taking one side or the other definitely our Master 
renounces, at least provisionally, the spirit hypothesis. He 
charges that it is “certainly premature and probably erroneous.” 
His opinion is based upon arguments of principle and of fact and 
it is necessary that we discuss these closely. 

The arguments of principle are, evidently, the more powerful, 
whereas the others have only a relative value. 


Let us start by examining the former. These are two in 
number : 


I. IT IS NOT POSSIBLE TO CONCEIVE OF THE HUMAN CON- 
SCIOUSNESS AS INDEPENDENT OF THE BRAIN AND IT IS 
IMPOSSIBLE TO CONCEIVE OF THE HUMAN MEMORY 
OTHERWISE THAN AS CEREBRAL MEMORY. 

These two propositions are demonstrated, says the Professor, 
by clinical experience and physiological science. 

Therefore, if, after death there remains anything of the Being 
this can be nothing but a metaphysical body deprived of individ- 
ual consciousness and of memory. From every point of view, 
death is the end of the conscious personality. 

The opinion of Professor Richet is strictly that of the classic 
Psycho-physiology. It is this which has been taught, for almost a 
century, in all the schools of Medicine and of Science. Let us 
examine apart from all sentimentalism and from all philosophical 
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bias if it is really in accord with the facts, with all the facts of 
physiology and psychology. 

The basis, the sole basis upon which the classical theory rests 
is the notion of Psycho-physiological parallelism. Until the pres- 
ent time, in fact, this parallelism appeared imperative and beyond 
discussion. It seemed well established that psychological activity 
is strictly proportional to cerebral activity and requires the normal 
functioning of nervous centers. The decay of the centers in old 
age; every accident, every infection, every intoxication which af- 
fects them, restricts or suppresses, it was believed, the psychic 
activity in proportion to the extent or gravity of these processes. 
Further, the faculties of the soul are related to distinct and defi- 
nite parts of the brain. 

Is this classic opinion tenable, today, in all points? 

It would seem not. It appears to be established by the newly 
discovered facts: 

(A) That Psycho-physiological parallelism has not, even in 
normal psychology, the exactitude, the invariability that has been 
ascribed to it. . 

(B) That the larger part of psychical activity does not fol- 
low the laws of Psycho-physiological parallelism. 

It concerns us to demonstrate these statements. 

The Psycho-physiological parallelism has not the exactitude 
that has been ascribed to tt. 

Is it necessary to recall the first doubt thrown upon the theory 
of cerebral localizations which promised so well a quarter of a 
century ago? Is there need of citing the famous and relatively 
frequent cases of extended lesions of the nervous centers, in the 
regions considered as essential, unaccompanied by any serious 
psychical trouble or any restriction of the personality ? 

Let it suffice to recall the typical case published by Dr. Guépin 
in March, 1917. 

A young man, Louis R., now employed as a gardener near 
Paris, had a considerable portion of his left cerebral hemisphere 
(cortical matter, white matter, nervous centers) removed, and 
yet he remained intellectually normal, in spite of the loss of con- 
volutions regarded as the seats of essential functions. 

Analogous cases, of which a number are now considered clas- 
sical, have been extensively published. 
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Wounds received during the war have furnished new and im- 
portant examples (see No. 1 of the Revue Métapsychique.) 

Dr. Troude, who has made a special study of a case, does not 
shrink from concluding his report with the following lines, which 
we reprint : 

“Tf the theory of localization becomes daily more difficult to 
defend, it is not less certain that it drags down with it, in its fall, 
the thesis of strict parallelism. If it remains still possible—but 
unhappily undemonstrable—that every psychical phenomenon cor- 
responds to a cerebral change one can no longer insist that every 
cerebral change brings about a psychical phenomenon, and in any 
case one has no longer the right to contend that every loss of brain 
cells involves a psychological loss. At the same time it is neces- 
sary to renounce once for all, as was foreseen by Mr. Bergson in 
1897, the hypothesis that the brain is the storehouse of memory 
records and to try some other theory regarding the nature of its 
role in the process of the act of memory. Far from being the in- 
dispensable condition of thought the brain would appear to do 
nothing but translate it into matter, express it in pantomime, so 
to speak.” 

Without doubt these ideas regarding the relation of brain to 
thought are not new. But that which is new and characteristic is 
to see them sustained today not only by the philosophers but also 
by physiologists and doctors; based no longer upon metaphysical 
hypotheses but upon facts. 

Granted, one may say, that the parallelism is not absolutely 
invariable. The theory of localization admits of exceptions. But 
they are only exceptions. The rule holds good, and this rule is 
that psychical activity is controlled by the activity of the nerve 
centers. 

Not at all. That used to appear to be a rule. Our present 
knowledge of psychology has forced us to change our opinion 
about it. 

(B) The larger part of psychical activity does not follow the 
law of Psycho-physiological parallelism. 

This proposition is not fantastic; it is the result of a rigorous 
demonstration based upon facts. 

It is at least the thesis which I have for a long time main- 
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tained in my books: L’Etre Subconscient and De !Inconscient au 
Conscient. My demonstration may be summed up thus: 

The psychic individual is not comprised solely, as was thought 
until recently, in normal psychism,—that which appears, in the 
ordinary mental life, as the thinking Individuality. 

In reality, the thinking Individuality is infinitely more vast. 
It is revealed not only by normal consciousness but also by most 
extensive subconscious thought and subconscious memory. The 
personality normally conscious is then only a fraction, a very small 
fraction, of the thinking Individuality. 

This last is the real Being, while the first is only the apparent 
Being since it is limited by the cerebral conditions. 

The greater part of the real Being remains subconscious in 
normal life, nevertheless it always plays an extremely active, a 
preponderating part. 

But, that preponderant and subconscious portion of the think- 
ing Individuality is totally at variance with psycho-physiological 
parallelism. 

It is equally true, whether we speak of the subconscious 
termed normal, which reveals itself in inspiration, intuition and 
genius, or of the subconscious termed supernormal which is re- 
vealed in “ Metapsychism.” 

—As regards the first: There is no relation between its power 
and its extent, on the one hand, and the development of the brain, 
heredity, and sensorial or intellectual acquisitions, on the other 
hand. 

There is no relation between its specific activity and cerebral 
activity. The subconscious manifests itself apart from all work 
and all effort, sometimes during sleep. 

—As regards the second: The absence of parallelism is com- 
pletely evident. 

There is no psycho-anatomical parallelism, since dynamic, 
sensorial and psychic activities can be proved to take place apart 
even from the organism by a true exteriorization. 

There is no _ psycho-physiological parallelism, since the 
“trance” during which the supernormal subconsciousness mani- 
fests itself in all its power, is a kind of annihilation of activity of 
the nerve centers, extending sometimes to veritable coma! 

Where do we find a trace of parallelism in vision at a distance, 
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in spite of intervening material obstacles and apart from the chan- 
nels of sense? In telepathy, independent of all the contingencies 
which limit the sensorial perceptions? In second sight? 

[Here, in the original article, follows an extension of the 
argument, based upon Dr. Geley’s well-known conclusions regard- 
ing the reality of ectoplasm. | 

The phenomena of subconsciousness are equally opposed to the 
classical notion according to which there is no other memory than 
cerebral memory. Cerebral memory, we know, is limited, treach- 
erous, fleeting. It retains only a slender portion of the past im- 
pressions of the mind. The greater part of those impressions 
seem lost. But, in subconscious states, one sees a quite different 
memory appear, infinitely vast, faithful and profound. One per- 
ceives then, that all that which has taken place in the psychic field 
lives on in this subconscious memory, complete and indestructible. 

In spite of the great length of time since the receipt of some 
particular impression; in spite of the fact that this impression, in 
normal life, appears lost for ever; in spite of the fact that the 
brain cells which registered this impression have been renewed 
many times: the lost memory can reappear in its entirety in sub- 
conscious states. 

Examples of this prodigious cryptomnesia are today innumer- 
able. They prove that besides cerebral memory, connected di- 
rectly with vibrations of the brain cells, there exists a subcon- 
scious memory independent of all cerebral restrictions. Then 
memory, like consciousness, is double. 

There is a consciousness and a memory associated directly 
with functioning of the nerve centers; these constitute only a 
limited portion of the thinking Individuality. 

But there is also a Consciousness and a memory independent 
of the brain. This constitutes the major part of the thinking 
Individuality ; that part which is not limited by the bounds of the 
organism and which, consequently, may exist before it and sur- 
vive after it. 

Death, instead of being the end of the thinking Individuality, 
may, on the contrary, deliver it from cerebral limitations and be 
the starting point of its expansion. 

All these inductions, I cannot too often declare, are not meta- 
physical postulates. They are based upon proved facts. The 
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reasoning which supports them is strictly rational and its refuta- 
tion has never been attempted. 

Then, one may say, you consider that the truth of the spirit 
hyopthesis is demonstrated in metapsychics ? 

No, I say simply that this hypothesis is scientifically defens- 
ible. The study of subconscious and metapsychical phenomena 
demonstrates that the organo-centric conception is false. Conse- 
quently, the first and most formidable philosophical objection to 
the idea of survival is on the scrap heap. 

Let us pass to the second: 


Il. IT IS POSSIBLE TO EXPLAIN ALL MEDIUMSHIP WITHOUT 
HAVING RECOURSE TO THE SPIRIT HYPOTHESIS. 

It is clear, as I have already said, that, if one ascribes to the 
medium subconscious thought and subconscious memory, telep- 
athy, clairvoyance, and second sight, and complex ideoplastic and 
teleplastic powers of exteriorization, then, to be sure, everything 
is explained. * * * 

[Of course, the references to ideoplasty and teleplasty are not 
necessary to the argument in dealing with persons who are not 
convinced that the phenomena to which the terms apply are super- 
normal, but they are fitly used in an argument against Prof. 
Richet, who 1s convinced of the phenomena as supernormal, 
though not of their spiritistic implications. On the mental side 
Dr. Geley could have added that to account for the evidence on 
the basis of the subconscious powers it might be necessary to 
ascribe to the subconscious a purposive, selective, collaborating 
and world-embracing telepathy, and even prevision. | 

But it is indispensable to attribute to the subconscious un- 
equivocally the entire mass of these remarkable capacities. One 
is compelled, willy nilly, to return to the opinion of Von Hart- 
mann, who believed that our subconscious instinct is God 
Almighty. * * * 

[Dr. Geley admits that it is possible to conceive of the sub- 
conscious as the possessor of these enormous potencies, and that 
with this conception, all the effects within the purview of psych- 
ical research of course logically follow. | 

But if one admits the omnipotence of metapsychical creative 
forces one is led to most amazing consequences. It becomes pos- 
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sible, for instance, to assign to the manifestation of their power 
the very existence of any human being whatsoever, as well as of a 
simple phantom. Who knows if we are not all, such as we are, 
temporary appearances, phantoms without reality and without 
permanence, ideoplastic products issuing from an obscure caprice 
of the universal subconsciousness? * * * 

[After an amusing and clever illustration, acting as an argu- 
mentum ad absurdum, the writer continues. | 

It is quite true that it is impossible to prove, scientifically, the 
real existence of any person whatever, whether it be a second rate 
reporter or a learned professor. 

Why then are we certain of that existence? 

Solely through common sense. 

It is not a question of science in such a case; it is a question 
of common sense. Well, I think it is time, when one is attempting 
to define mediumistic entities, to leave somewhat on one side tran- 
scendental reasoning, and the hypotheses of advanced metaphys- 
ics, and to appeal rather more widely than heretofore, to common 
sense. I would say (and this is my deliberate judgment) that as 
soon as a sufficient number of entities shall have given proofs of 
their real existence as clear as those furnished by Raymond, 
Estelle Livermore, or George Pelham, then, in the name of com- 
mon sense, one will be able to consider their statements sufficiently 
established. 

Doubtless that day, if it should ever come, is a long way off. 
There is nothing to be surprised at in that, say the spirits; the 
rareness of really good posthumous manifestations is accounted 
for by their extreme difficulty. 

There is nothing illogical in this explanation. 

In fact, let us assume for a moment, by way of hypothesis 
(that is always allowable and legitimate), the existence of spirits. 
Let us suppose that the so-called dead, although deprived of the 
material organism and of vital force, are, however, alive and in 
full possession of their consciousness and memory. One would 
expect these spirits to wish to communicate with relatives and 
friends left upon the earth and to prove that they still live. 

How can it be done? It would be impossible if there were not 
among living people some persons provided with a most excep- 
tional organism, the mediums. Mediums have a peculiar gift, a 
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source for them of endless eccentricities and troubles: but a most 
precious gift from our point of view. Instead of being strictly 
centralized like normal people, they are subject to a continual 
process of decentralization. ‘This tendency to decentralization 
considerably diminishes the control of the individual over his 
brain, his body and his vital force. Hence from time to time 
partial exteriorizations, intellectual, dynamic or material. Hence 
the doubling of the psychical or physical personality, actions at a 
distance and ectoplasm. Hence also the most varied subconscious 
manifestations. 

The spirits (in our hypothesis) have found, through this fact, 
a means of establishing communication with living people. They 
borrow from these special beings, the mediums, the dynamic and 
material elements thrown off by them during metapsychical de- 
centralization. They thus acquire the power of acting “on the 
physical plane ”’ as theosophists call it. 

Without doubt this action will be difficult, intermittent, frag- 
mentary. The conditions of a good communication will be very 
complex and rarely favorable. The use of a strange organism, to 
which they are unaccustomed, will prove extremely inconvenient. 
The habits of thought and action of the medium will have traced 
upon the elements which he lends them an imprint to which the 
“spirit ’’ must adapt itself and which will distort, or adulterate, 
its communications yielding an inextricable mixture of the 
products of its mentality and of the products of the mentality of 
the medium. That is not all: the mentality of the observers intro- 
duces also a perturbing or parasitic effect, for the results of meta- 
psychical experiments always contain a collective element. 

Finally and above all, the sole fact for a “ spirit’ whilst un- 
dergoing this kind of “ momentary and relative incarnation ”’ is 
action upon the physical plane. That fact must be accompanied, 
to a greater or less degree, but always to a fatal extent, by obliv- 
ion. The being will be brought back, inevitably, to the conditions 
which characterized it during its life and especially during its last 
years. It will manifest itself not such as it is, but such as it was. 
It will give out chiefly, and more or less accurately, its terrestrial 
memories, but it will have forgotten everything about its actual 
existence. All that it says about that, with a few exceptions or 
sparks of truth, will be pure invention, or else it will simply con- 
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form to that which it believed when alive, with the thoughts of a 
materially incarnate being . . . So-called revelations are usually 
the result of a passing illusion ; now and then of a direct lie. 

I do not say that things happen thus. I say that, logically, if 
one admits the spirit hypothesis, they cannot happen otherwise. 

Indeed all these rational deductions from the “ survival” 
hypothesis and from our statements concerning the mechanism of 
mediumship, every one of them, we see exactly realized in the 
manifestations, both physical and mental, which occur at meta- 
psychical séances. The mixture of “ animism” and “ spiritism ” 
or their alternating predominance is thus explained without 
difficulty. 

Therefore none of the arguments against survival: the frag- 
mentary character and incompleteness of the communications ; 
the inclusion of elements which certainly originate in the medium ; 
banalities, contradictions, errors or untruths; rareness of mes- 
sages of a high character; absence of scientific, even of meta- 
psychical acquirements, etc., etc., . . . not one of these argu- 
ments is truly decisive. 

If there are communications between the living and the dead, 
these communications cannot be different, under actual conditions, 
from those which we are witnessing. 

Hence, let us acknowledge it freely, the spirit hypothesis is 
doubtless (and here I am in complete accord with Professor 
Richet) “ premature ”’; but it seems to me unfair to add “ prob- 
ably erroneous.” In reality, we know nothing about it. 

It belongs to the future, with its more extended research, to 
show whether the laws of probability are in favor of this hypothe- 
sis Or against it. 

That nine-tenths of so-called spirit communication is nothing 
but the product, and generally the very inferior product, of disin- 
tegration in the subconscious mind of a medium is beyond doubt 
for anyone who studies the subject with a grain of critical sense. 
The exasperating pretentious silliness of some of these pseudo- 
spiritual lucubrations is beyond comparison. 

ut this elimination made, and made as complete as possible, 
there remain some really difficult cases the conscientious investi- 
gator hesitates about, not knowing what to think, and not yet 
daring to form a definite conclusion. 
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One must admit also, from now on, that the spirits can present 
a good case. 

“What is extraordinary,” they say, for example, “is not that 
we appear so weak and unreliable in mediumistic communications. 
It is, on the contrary, that we have already, here and there, ob- 
tained remarkable results, in spite of the difficulties inherent to 
mediumship and to the establishment of relations between the 
living and the dead.” 

“The latter seem truly to exhibit an amazing ingenuity in 
surmounting difficulties and obstacles.” 

“ Proofs of identity, sometimes so striking, cross-correspond- 
ences, book tests and newspaper tests, in the intellectual field; the 
complexity and perfection of certain materializations, in the field 
of physical phenomena, bear sufficient witness to that. 

“ Throughout all the mediumistic phenomena which have oc- 
curred during the last half century, there can be clearly traced one 
leading principle, a principle which aims at surmounting all ob- 
stacles and seems to have but one end in view: The proof of 
survival.” 

“This sole fact of persistent and concordant effort, always 
turned in the same direction, gives cause for profound reflection.” 

“If the medium and sitters themselves really create the phe- 
nomena of the séance, why do observers opposed to the spirit 
theory never get a communication denying survival? If spiritism 
is a lie, why this perpetual lying? ” 

“The phenomena adapt themselves, to a limited extent, to the 
wishes of the sitters, but to a limited extent only.” 

“ All attempts to obtain a particular physical or mental phe- 
nomenon, which one wants, miscarry. At the best séances, one 
gets clearly the impression of a directing intelligence quite differ- 
ent from that of the medium or the sitters.”’ 

One cannot deny the force of such argument. 

Once the theoretical objections to the spirit hypothesis are re- 
moved, the facts of the case ought to be examined simply in a 
commonsense way. 

But what does common sense teach us? This: for most of the 
mental phenomena of mediumship the spirit hypothesis appears 
inadmissible. Professor Richet has been perfectly right in dis- 
counting them. 
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But, in a few cases, it seems truly, whether we wish it or not, 
to coincide with the evidence. * * * 

[Dr. Geley here discusses certain cases adduced by M. Flour- 
noy, in which he concludes that the mathematical probability 
against mere coincidence is overwhelming, and the spirit hypothe- 
sis is the simplest. | 

You will say, perhaps, that a mathematical probability is not 
sufficient, one ought to be quite certain. 

I agree to this extent with Professor Richet: such certainty, 
the result of absolute proof, can hardly be hoped for. 

It is as impossible to prove scientifically the real existence of 
a “‘ discarnate’’’ person as it is to prove scientifically the existence 
of a living person. 

Let us take another concrete example: 

Suppose we imagine a man “ reported missing” in the great 
war returning to his own country at the end of twenty years. 
Officially he would be dead. Parents and friends would believe 
him to be so. His heirs would have divided his estate. 

How will this “ live ghost ’’ endeavor to prove his identity ? 

By his identification disc which he may have kept? That is 
not authentic: such a disc might have been stolen or forged. 

By the physical resemblance between himself and the man who 
disappeared ? 

That is very doubtful: one changes a great deal and one for- 
gets a great deal in twenty years. 

Many of the people whom he might call as witnesses would 
hesitate to express- an opinion and there will be some to whose 
interest it would be to perjure themselves. In any case the matter 
would have to be debated and doubt cast upon the issue in 
consequence. 

Will a trial at law settle the question? Hardly. Experts are 
fallible and often do not agree among themselves. The means of 
proof at their disposal (handwriting, photographs, common habits 
and appearance, etc.) cannot establish absolute certainty. 

In brief the court will render a decision based upon a calcula- 
tion of probability and not upon a scientific proof. 

In the exceptional case where the man who disappeared had 
been catalogued according to the “ Bertillon”’ system before he 
went to the war, there would be an additional piece of evidence 
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of the very highest value. The identity of finger prints, added to 
all the other proofs, would be decisive beyond doubt. 

Let us now suppose that the returning one, instead of being a 
soldier who disappeared in the war, is a true “ revenant,” a spirit. 
It is clear that he will not be able to give more complete proof of 
his identity in this case than in the former one. 

But it will be much more difficult to convince the Court of 
Metapsychics than the Common Court. 

Even identification by finger prints it might not consider a 
sufficient proof, for it will say that the identity may be explained 
by the cryptesthesia, combined with second sight, of the medium. 

Ah well: I repeat that there ought to be a reasonable limit to 


suspicion and doubt and that limit should be set by the light of 
common sense. * * * 
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THE SOCIETY’S WORK, WHERE AND WHITHER? 
By Mites MENANDER Dawson, LL.D. 


It is often desirable, and for none more so than for the man 
of science, to stop and take stock and, having clearly ascertained 
all that has been gained, consider what may, with good prospects, 
he next essayed. 

Surely in no branch of research may this better be done than 
in psychical and in no land better than in our own, now that the 
founder of this Society is withdrawn. 

What, then, has been done? And what is now to do? 

One great change which Professor Hyslop effected may be 
thus summarized: He found psychical research in the United 
States a sensational thing, attracting much attention, but, save by 
very few, little regarded; he left it a relatively dull thing but 
already respectable and on the way to become respected. 

The very thing which was so hard for us who were already 
both interested and expectant, to bear, that is, his publication of 
tons of unabbreviated records, mostly of wholly indifferent phe- 
nomena, slowly brought to him, with all the ridicule from the un- 
thinking and from the impatient, confidence in his integrity of 
purpose and of reasoning. 

This work has been done so well, however, that, before he 
quitted us, he had turned his thought and pen to the clear exposi- 
tion of things that seemed to him ready for safe generalizations ; 
and his contributions to the numbers of the Journal within the 
five years just previous to his death are admirable examples of 
what can be said, clearly and briefly, even upon an abstruse, diffi- 
cult and as yet little explored subject, when one has labored upon 
it long, hard and honestly. Yet he was too busy, too many-sided 
and withal much too modest, to summarize for us what he thought 
he had achieved. 

In our not too frequent talks together, what both said, rather 
than what either said, upon this subject, came about to this: 

The psychical scientist may surely take it as established that 
genuine phenomena of pretty much every sort that has been as- 
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serted, do occur; and that most of them may, under favorable 
conditions, be induced by patient experimentation. The talk that 
it can all be explained away as the result of imposition and fraud, 
and that persons who credit the evidences of their senses, are 
dupes, weak-minded and deficient in powers of observation, may 
be disregarded. The evidence is overwhelming that the contrary 
is true; and the ignorance of the man who repeats this old, long- 
ago-exposed charge is to be smiled at, instead of the guileless 
credulity of psychical scientists, which simply does not exist. 

This, then, may be taken as known, that there are genuine 
phenomena deserving careful investigation, which have been iso- 
lated by patient, competent men, filled with the scientific spirit, 
withholding judgment, determined to eliminate conscious or even 
unconscious fraud as a possible source of that which they have 
witnessed—eager only for the truth, no matter what it prove or 
disprove. 

Professor Hyslop, in our talks in his last years, said again 
and again that the time is near for correlation of the observed and 
recorded facts, to the end that induction may support whatever 
conclusions are reached. 

How much of this has been done? 

Not very much as yet. The spiritistic interpretation of the 
phenomena, to be sure, has a very large body of verified facts that 
apparently admit of no other adequate explanation; they have 
been convincing to fearless, thorough and open-minded investi- 
gators such as Myers, Hodgson and Hyslop. Yet they left Pod- 
more incredulous, and James not persuaded ; they have not yet the 
finality of complete demonstration. 

Perhaps it is well they have not, except to the most pro- 
found students: for others, when convinced of spirit communi- 
cation, have often become easy victims of charlatans, because 
they ignored the continual necessity for the greatest care and 
circumspection. 

3ut psychical research has before it the task to isolate the 
causes of psychical phenomena by comparing very closely such as 
seem much alike, and observing their significant differences. 

As regards psychometry, or what poses as such, being a cer- 
tain clairvoyance concerning character and even concerning ap- 
pearance and past or contemporaneous activities—often, even 
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usually induced, apparently, by the presence of articles closely 
associated with a given person; why cannot this be tried out by 
synchronous experiments through sitters who do not know the 
persons to whom the objects belong, records being kept by the 
individuals whose articles are presented of their movements and 
activities at the hours decided upon? And why may not experi- 
ments be made with hypnotized subjects to ascertain to what 
extent such phenomena may thus be caused? 

And as regards the identity of phenomena that are self-styled 
mediumistic, with telepathic phenomena, why might not an ex- 
haustive comparison be instituted, in the course of which earnest 
effort would be made by repeated experiments to duplicate, by 
purely telepathic means the phenomena which are encountered in 
mediumship? A start could easily be made by dealing with the 
simpler phenomena, with those that are already very nearly alike. 

A wider field, it may be, is the almost unexplored territory of 
phenomena which would best be explained by mind-reading, that 
is, active, mental penetration, instead of the purely passive atti- 
tude of the typical telepathic percipient. Much is said of the posi- 
tive message-sender and the passive receiver in telepathy, little of 
the active, restless explorer in mind-reading, like the antenna of 
the wireless, seeking what it may discover, and the records of 
thoughts long ago discarded and forgotten which it may seem to 
search through and through, or the records of the dim past which 
it may seem to recover or to revive. May it not be that compara- 
tive studies, distinguishing—or identifying—mind-reading and 
the pronouncements of alleged communications through mediums, 
would shed much light upon both? 

Painstaking and extended study of the difficulties encountered 
in educing the phenomena. with a comparison and weighing of 
the explanations offered by various alleged communicators, guides 
and mediums might clarify some matters which are now obscure 
though they ought to be plain, and relegate some explanations 
to limbo. 

Because the assertion is sometimes made that communications 
cannot be from the discarnate, since they are so often trivial, as 
well as for other reasons, a comprehensive collection of the great 
sayings alleged to have been so made would be of the highest 
value. It is little known how many, from the days of the earliest 
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prophets and sages, of the poems, sayings and even entire books 
that mankind most highly esteems, were, by their putative auth- 
ors, wholly ascribed to the inspiration of discarnate intelligences. 
This is a research task, in the strict sense of the term; yet it would 
also be linked with contemporary investigation, for this phenome- 
non is yet taking place, constantly. 
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PHYSICAL PHENOMENA RECENTLY OBSERVED 
WITH THE MEDIUM WILLY SCH. AT MUNICH. 


By E. J. Drncwatu, M.A. 





[Note-—By permission the following very important report 
by Mr. E. J. Dingwall, Research Officer of the English S. P. R., 
and late Director of the Department of Physical Phenomena in 
the A. S. P. R., is reprinted from the English Journal of October. 
It narrates what took place in a few sittings held with the 
Austrian medium, Willy Sch., in Munich, at which, by the invita- 
tion of Baron von Schrenck-Notzing, Messrs. Dingwall and 
Harry Price were present. The report is that, although a control 
of almost unprecedented rigor was maintained over the medium, 
results were obtained which, in the opinion of these extremely 
cautious and amply qualified witnesses, “it is reasonable to sup- 
pose” were “in reality caused by supernormal agencies.””—Eb. | 


We left London on Sunday morning, May 28th, and arrived 
the next day in Munich, the first séance being arranged for the 
same evening. Before dealing with the phenomena we observed, 
permit me to tell you something about the medium and the general 
conditions. Sitting merely as privileged guests we made no elab- 
orate investigations of any kind. All we did was to try to assure 
ourselves of the nature of the phenomena presented, by confining 
our attention to those conditions which seemed to us the most 
important. 

The medium, Willy Sch., is a young Austrian of about 18 
years of age; one of a large family, he was born in a small 
frontier town near Simbach and is of humble origin. He first 
claimed the attention of Baron von Schrenck in 1919, and some 
of his early efforts in teleplastic mediumship are illustrated in 
the English translation of the “ Phenomena of Materialisation ” 
in figures 221-225. Besides the appearance of teleplasm, other 
phenomena soon commenced, including telekinesis, and Baron von 
Schrenck, seeing the importance of the manifestations, resolved 
to try to remove Willy from his rather unsatisfactory surround- 
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ings and take him to Munich. In this he was fortunately success- 
ful, Willy having been in Munich since October 3rd, 1921; and 
being now apprenticed to 1 Munich dentist, he gives about two 
sittings per week in the Baron’s own laboratory. Here he has 
given nearly 60 séances from October, 1921, to the end of June, 
1922. Amongst the sitters have been 27 German university pro- 
fessors, 18 doctors and 16 other savants. Some of these savants 
have attended 16 to 30 sittings, and in 60 séances only 3 have been 
negative. Not one of these 90 persons hitherto invited has put 
forward the supposition that the medium is in any way normally 
responsible for the phenomena. The medium himself is of mod- 
erate height, slim, dark, and of average intelligence. He is very 
fond of outdoor sports and I was assured by Baron von Schrenck 
that he is so far normal in almost every respect. The séance room 
is the Baron’s own private laboratory of which we have a diagram 
here reproduced from his work on materialization. The door P. 
leads to the passage and washing basins. This door is of oak, 
opens inwards and has a turn bolt on the inside besides a lock. 
The room below is part of the kitchen, whilst that above is a 
drawing room. The back wall is an outside wall looking on the 
passage leading to a side entrance of the house. The door A. leads 
to an ante-room where the sitters assemble before and after the 
sittings, which has itself two doors, one to the passage and so to 
the other parts of the house, and the other to Baron von 
Schrenck’s study, where the dressing of the medium takes place. 
Let me now briefly describe the general conditions so that you 
will be able better to appreciate the phenomena when I come to 
describe them. The medium and sitters, who number usually 
anything from six to ten, gather in the ante-room before each 
sitting. At the appointed time Dr. von Schrenck takes the per- 
sons who are to assist at the fore-control of the medium into his 
study, where the medium’s black tights, dressing-gown and slip- 
pers are examined. The gown and slippers are Dr. von Schrenck’s 
own, the former being worn only on account of the medium com- 
plaining of cold during the séances. After the examination is 
completed Willy enters, and having undressed, puts on the tights, 
which are in one piece, buttoning up the back. Then accompanied 
by the controllers the medium enters the séance room and takes 
his place to the right of the room in front of the cabinet at about 
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the spot indicated on the plan. This cabinet is not used for the 
sittings, being the one formerly employed in the Eva C. and other 
experiments. The control is of the simplest and most efficient 
character. Indeed it may be said that in no case of physical me- 
diumship has such a control been before attempted with success. 
Fortunately for Baron von Schrenck the medium demands a rigid 
control, and as in the demonstration sittings we attended the ex- 
trusion of teleplasm formed no part, an elaborate and minute 
searching was avoided at every sitting, thus considerably simpli- 
fying an already easy task. The medium sits with his back to the 
cabinet at about three and a half feet from the curtains. Opposite 
to him sits one of the controllers who holds both hands and either 
extends his legs so as to form a barrier between the medium’s 
legs and the circle, or places his feet on those of the medium. A 
second controller sits facing the circle and at right angles to Willy. 
He holds the medium’s wrists or lower parts of the arms, whilst 
slipped over the sleeve of the tights, just above the wrists, are 
luminous bracelets which enable the circle to see the position of 
the medium’s arms at any time. In addition to these measures the 
arm of the medium on the side opposite to the circle is outlined by 
luminous pins so that every movement can be seen distinctly from 
any part of the room. The doors having been locked the observ- 
ers now take their seats in a horse-shoe formation, Baron von 
Schrenck occupying the chair at the end of the circle away from 
Willy where he has control of the apparatus and light regulator. 
The sitters join hands, the one next Willy’s controller keeping 
either contact with the shoulder or knee or actually holding the 
controller's arm. Thus the only hand free in the circle is Baron 
von Schrenck’s left, so that there is in reality a sort of partial 
control of the circle as well as of the medium. Lighting is ob- 
tained from the red electric lamps hanging in a chandelier over the 
side of the circle, remote from the medium and shaded by a piece 
of cardboard. The light is rather poor, but sufficient to see a 
white handkerchief lying on the ground at about three feet from 
the observers. When everything is ready the white light is put 
out, the red turned on and the séance commences. 

Willy is not hypnotized but falls spontaneously into a trance 
a few minutes after the white light is turned out. The trance 
itself is of varying depths, being at first light and only occasion- 
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ally being very deep. The head falls forward, the hands offer no 
resistance, and the feet remain still; occasionally jerks and twists 
of the arms which often occur while phenomena are in progress 
are experienced, but I am not aware that any detailed physiolog- 
ical investigations have been carried out as yet. During the 
trance condition Willy usually speaks in a half whisper, controlled 
by a personality calling herself ‘“‘ Minna’’; thus it is Minna to 
whom questions are addressed and who gives instructions as to 
when the red light is to be increased or diminished. 

In order to describe to you the phenomena we observed I shall 
take each sitting separately, and at the risk of some repetition 
try to give you a vivid idea of the séances. 

At the first sitting, besides Baron von Schrenck, his wife and 
ourselves, there were present the Baron’s son and his wife, Gen- 
eral Peter and Herr Bartels, an artist. We were both present at 
the fore-control, and Baron von Schrenck asked me to hold the 
hands of the medium during the first part. I therefore sat oppo- 
site the medium controlling his hands and placing my stockinged 
feet upon his, whilst General Peter controlled the wrists. The 
luminous bracelets and pins having been put on by the Baron, the 
lights were turned out and the séance began. The medium, how- 
ever, being unused to me, and possibly imagining that my attitude 
was hostile, did not go into trance, and nothing occurred. After 
a short interval the sitting continued, the Baron’s daughter-in-law 
taking my place as controller. Before describing the resulting 
phenomena I digress a moment to describe to you the method 
adopted by Dr. von Schrenck in order to isolate the objects to be 
moved. He employs a cage made of black gauze of close mesh 
mounted on a black wooden framework. It measures roughly 5 
feet high, 2 feet 2 inches wide and 3 feet 1 inch deep. There is no 
separate floor, the sides and ends being brought flush with the 
carpet, whilst over the top is flung a sheet of black cloth. One 
end is really a door swinging on linen hinges and, when shut, con- 
nected to the main framework with staples and padlocks. In the 
door, extending practically from side to side, is an opening in the 
gauze about 51% or 6 inches in depth. This gauze cage is placed 
in the circle, the end containing the opening away from the sit- 
ters and opposite the curtains of the main cabinet, the side nearest 
the medium being usually about 3 feet distant from him. Within 
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this gauze framework was placed a heavy four-legged oblong 
oaken table, weighing approximately 33 pounds and having a 
large luminous triangle of paper attached to its surface towards 
that end facing the circle. Before the sitting now under consider- 
ation this table had been placed in the gauze enclosure, and now 
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during the second part a rustling was heard near the table as if the 
gauze walls were being brushed over with a feather duster. Then 
some raps were heard on the table and it began to creak and move 
slightly, finally rising once or twice on what were presumably the 
two back legs, and then coming down with a loud thud on the 
carpet. Dr. von Schrenck then placed through the slit in the 
gauze a clockwork musical box on the table at the back near the 
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gauze door. We had previously examined this instrument and 
found it of ordinary construction and apparently quite unpre- 
pared. A small projecting and easily movable lever started and 
stopped the mechanism, whilst winding was accomplished by a 
longer lever with a lateral movement, an operation requiring two 
hands, since the spring was too strong to allow of its being wound 
up without a downward pressure being exerted at the same time 
on the top of the box. This apparatus, without being fully 
wound, was placed on the table and after a few moments it began 
to play. Dr. von Schrenck then said that it would stop if asked 
to do so, and thereupon several of the sitters, including ourselves 
tried the experiment, the result being that the box in every case 
obeyed the commands given by the sitters. A small hand-bell 
with a luminous band round the lower part of the handle was 
placed by Dr. von Schrenck near the curtains of the cabinet and 
about two feet from the medium. Ina few moments it was seen 
to move and the luminous band was now and then obscured as if 
some solid object were handling it. Soon it rose vertically into 
the air to the height of, I should say, three and a half to four 
feet and remained suspended, then began to swing from side to 
side, ringing loudly, being finally thrown towards the sitters, 
falling close to my chair. This ended the second part, and we all, 
including the medium, adjourned to the ante-room for general 
conversation. 

For the third part a new arrangement of the séance room was 
made by Baron von Schrenck. The gauze cage was removed and 
about one and a half feet from the curtains of the cabinet, equi- 
distant from either end, was placed a small low table upon which 
was a heavily shaded red electric lamp. The light was such that 
a hand placed near it could be clearly seen when in a line with the 
lamp, and the downward rays from the lamp enabled us to see the 
surface of a small low wicker table, upon which was laid a sheet 
of luminous cardboard and a luminous bracelet, which was placed 
near the centre lamp. This small table was at least four feet from 
the medium, the bracelet being placed on the side of the table 
nearest to him. The table soon began to tilt and was then com- 
pletely levitated to the height of about a foot, finally falling to the 
floor. This being again placed in position, the bracelet was sud- 
denly twisted to the ground and then rose in the air and floated 
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about at the height of anything from one to three feet. It was 
noticeable how when being levitated, a part or parts of the brace- 
let were obscured, showing that something had hold of it and 
was responsible for its movements. 

Another experiment was attempted which also proved exceed- 
ingly successful. The Baron placed a white handkerchief on the 
ground near the back curtains and almost opposite the lamp. It 
was soon seen to move on the floor and then rose up as if sup- 
ported by two fingers, remaining suspended for a few seconds, 
directly behind the lamp and clearly visible. Bobbing up and 
down rapidly several times it finally collapsed on the carpet. 
There then appeared in the neighborhood of the medium a 
luminous arm-like shape with a tapering point. The other ob- 
servers said that this was an arm and hand, claiming to see the 
fingers, but neither of us were able to see this clearly either at this 
séance nor at the succeeding ones. After the disappearance of the 
hand the medium again went into Dr. von Schrenck’s study for 
the post-control at which we were present and which proved 
satisfactory. 

At the conclusion of the sitting, and after having left Dr. von 
Schrenck, we discussed the phenomena and found that we agreed 
fully that the medium could not possihly have produced normally 
the effects we had observed, and secondly, that if produced fraud- 
ulently a confederate must be assumed to be responsible. The 
possibility of a confederate was further strengthened on account 
of the nature of the phenomena. Certain manifestations that we 
witnessed were strongly suggestive of what confederacy of a 
certain kind might accomplish, and although it appeared incon- 
ceivable that under the conditions obtaining at the séance a 
ccnfederate could gain entrance and produce fraudulent phe- 
nomena in Baron von Schrenck’s own laboratory, we determined, 
in order to meet criticism, to make a thorough examination of the 
séance room should the Baron permit us to do so. Accordingly, 
on the morning of May 31st, we visited Dr. von Schrenck, and he 
immediately gave permission, although with some amusement, 
which we all shared, for a thorough inspection of the room. The 
cabinet was first taken down and the walls behind examined. 
They were very dusty, and evidently the cabinet, being a fixture, 
had not been disturbed for some time. The pictures were still on 
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the walls, and the space behind each was examined. The rooms 
adjacent to the séance room were then visited, the walls, ceilings 
and floors inspected without finding anything which gave rise to 
the slightest suspicion. 

For the next sitting, therefore, we asked merely for two 
favors. The first was that the door P. should be bolted, locked, 
sealed and signed by ourselves, and secondly, that one of us should 
be allowed to remain in the séance room from the time that the 
séance room was opened until the end. This was readily agreed 
to, and at the appointed time the same day the sitters assembled 
in the ante-room. They comprised ourselves and the Baron, the 
Prince and Princess of Parma, Professor Zimmer, Professor 
Gruber and Dr. Lebrecht. We first went into the séance room, 
sealed the door and examined everything again. Mr. Price 
stayed in the room whilst Baron von Schrenck, Willy, one of the 
sitters and myself went into the study for the fore-control. As 
on this occasion I had asked the Baron to blacken the handle of 
the bell, particular attention was paid to the question whether any 
patch of black was observable on the medium before the sitting. 
He having washed his hands under our supervision, the tights 
were put on and we all went into the séance room. The medium 
made no objection to my controlling his hands, Professor Gruber 
holding his wrists. The luminous bracelets, pins and general ar- 
rangement were as before; the lights being out, the medium went 
into trance almost at once, his head hanging down almost into my 
lap. After what seemed only a few minutes rustlings were heard 
in the gauze cage and the whole structure was pulled round 
towards the medium. The large table then began to rise and 
thump on the floor, and the movements were so violent that the 
control declared that a rent had been made in the gauze, which 
was later found to be the case. Loud raps sounded on the table 
and when the musical box was placed on it the playing began 
almost at once, and then started and stopped at command. It was 
also apparently wound up, indicating two forces at work. The 
bell was placed near the curtains and soon rose into the air, was 
rung loudly and then thrown with some force on to my lap. 

The first part then ended and all but Mr. Price and myself 
retired to the ante-room. The blackening of the bell had been of 
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little use, since Dr. Lebrecht, who was sitting next me, had re- 
moved it and thus the smears on the handle were of little value. 
In the second part I continued the control, Dr. Lebrecht 
taking Prof. Gruber’s place, the luminous band and arm-shape 
being again seen; and in the third part phenomena took place 
similar to those which had occurred in the first sitting. I changed 
my position and sat next Dr. von Schrenck, who, having placed 
the shaded red lamp in position, put the little table with the 
luminous cardboard and bracelet upon it, just in front of us and 
directly under the lamp. We soon heard a rubbing on the carpet 
like a crawling animal. Then the table began to rock, rose about 
two feet into the air, passed me and fell with a crash, almost at 
the feet of Mr. Price. On its being replaced, Baron von 
Schrenck and myself attempted to hold it down, he with his left 
hand and right holding mine, I with my right hand still holding 
the sitter on the other side. The table, however, resisted our 
efforts, was drawn towards the medium and then finally stopped, 
the beading at the top edge nearest the medium being pulled com- 
pletely away and the nails wrenched out. Having been again 
placed in position the bracelet was twitched off and thrown at the 
sitters. A white handkerchief was placed on the table with one 
end dangling over on the side nearest the medium, the distance 
being about four and a half to five feet. I held the end on the 
table and the other and free end was seized and pulled, the sensa- 
tion being as if a hand had hold of the other end and was pulling 
it. Baron von Schrenck then suggested that we should hold up 
the luminous board about four feet from the ground, the luminous 
side away from the medium. We did so, and within a few sec- 
onds I felt sharp thumps and blows against the surface nearest 
the medium. It was as if a small hand within a boxing glove 
were delivering the blows, the board being almost knocked out of 
my hands. When the board was replaced on the table Dr. von 
Schrenck suggested that the end of the rapping structure might 
show itself against the surface of the luminous card. This was 
done, but very rapidly, and all that could be seen was a black 
pointed projection similar to what the first three fingers of a hand 


would appear if they were for a few seconds over a luminous 
sheet. 
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At the conclusion of the séance the seals were examined and 
found intact, and an inspection of the room showed nothing un- 
usual. The post-control, at which I was again present, proved 
negative, and we were unable to discover any soot marks on the 
medium’s hands or elsewhere. 

The third sitting took place on Friday, June 2nd, at 9:25 Pp. M. 
There were present besides ourselves and the Baron, Professors 
Bekker, Gruber and Kluge, General Peter, Drs. Marimowski and 
Lebrecht. The fore-control was superintended by Dr. von 
Schrenck, Professor Bekker and myself. We obtained the 
Baron’s consent to try whether a dish of flour could be touched 
and an impression obtained, without informing the medium what 
had been planned. Willy was therefore asked to wash his hands 
thoroughly and the tights were examined for any white marks 
which might have been there accidentally. The control during 
the sitting was varied. I did not control the medium myself, this 
being done by General Peter and Professor Bekker in the first 
part and by Dr. Lebrecht and Dr. Marimowski in the second, but 
the luminous bracelets and pins enabled the circle to see him dur- 
ing the whole of the sitting. The phenomena were more or less 
the same as before. Mr. Price said that three times he felt a 
steady stream or draught of distinctly cold air blowing on his left, 
a sensation also experienced by Dr. Lebrecht, who was sitting 
next to him. The bell was levitated and rung loudly and the large 
table tipped up inside the cage so that it fell forward on to the 
sitters, straining the gauze and almost breaking it. The white 
handkerchief was placed on the floor and was levitated as if by 
two stumps placed beneath it; the small table was also levitated, 
and resisted Dr. von Schrenck’s and Professor Bekker’s effort to 
hold it, being finally broken in two places. At the conclusion of 
the sitting the flour was found to be touched in two places, but the 
spots were very small, and during the post-control a cursory ex- 
amination of the medium revealed no trace of flour. This was the 
final sitting and on the following Sunday morning we left Munich 
and returned to London. 


In the preceding account of the phenomena occurring with 
Willy Sch. I have not attempted to give you any scientific or de- 
tailed survey. The main object of our visit was to determine 
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whether, in our opinion, the phenomena might reasonably be at- 
tributed to supernormal agency. We made no elaborate tests or 
measurements, making sure that the medium himself was not pro- 
ducing the phenomena normally. Although the post-control and 
fore-control would not have been in the least sufficient to prevent 
the medium from bringing objects into the séance room with him, 
the control during the sitting effectively prevented any practical 
use being made by him of objects thus introduced, even if it be 
assumed that such objects were capable of producing the phe- 
nomena, which is not the case. Confederacy alone, therefore, 
had to be eliminated, and this we tried to do at the second sitting. 
The last refuge for the sceptic is that the séance room itself has 
been skillfully prepared with trap-doors and other openings which 
in spite of diligent search we failed to discover. As this naturally 
implies that the investigators themselves connive at the fraud, it 
is an hypothesis that we can scarcely entertain with patience. The 
conclusion, therefore, at which we ourselves have arrived, is that 
it is reasonable to suppose that the phenomena are in reality caused 
by supernormal agencies, the nature of those agencies being 
unknown. 

In conclusion I would remind you that this case stands almost 
alone in the history of mediumship. With Palladino, the control 
was difficult, and phenomena usually occurred within a short 
distance from her, except on certain and memorable occasions. 
With Eva C. the control is even more difficult, especially as the 
quantity and magnitude of the phenomena tend to diminish in 
proportion with the strictness of that control. With Kathleen 
Goligher, in Belfast, Dr. Crawford attempted the well-nigh hope- 
less task of controlling seven mediums, finally ending by controll- 
ing one, and her ineffectually. With Linda Gazzera the control 
was even more difficult than with Eva C., and with Kluski as 
difficult as with Linda Gazzera. Indeed, I cannot remember any 
medium who submits to such a control as does Willy Sch. No 
knowledge of deception is really necessary as long as he sits for 
his present phenomena and not for teleplasm. Held by two per- 
sons and outlined by luminous pins, escape is impossible and use- 
less were it possible. No friends of the medium are present, the 
sitters comprising either savants or personal friends of Dr. von 
Schrenck. The most powerful phenomena occur inside a gauze 
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cage, the only side opening to which is away from the medium 
and the sitters. The phenomena rarely occur near the medium 
and are sometimes five feet distant from him. Confederacy alone 
is possible and that theory involves us in greater difficulties than 
in accepting the manifestations as genuine. The sceptics argu- 
ment as to his inability to discover tricks does not meet the case. 
It would meet it were Willy to sit for teleplasm, as Eva does, and 
the fore and post control were as they were when I was present. 
But held as Willy is he cannot possibly produce these telekenetic 
phenomena normally. If the hands were just laid on the con- 
troller’s hands, substitution would be easy, if the arms were in- 
visible. But the wrists are always visible with the luminous brace- 
lets, and the legs would be useless even if they were not controlled. 
If the agency of the medium is excluded the only other hypotheses 
are hallucination, confederacy or collusion on the part of the in- 
vestigators, sitters or others. In the Journal for November, 1894, 
Sir Oliver Lodge dealt with similar objections in his report on the 
experiments at the Ile Roubaud. Collusion, confederacy and sim- 
ple lying were all examined and shown to be untenable. Although 
in the case of Willy Sch. the control is probably simpler and more 
effective, the same hypotheses of collusion and confederacy will 
have to be met and faced. The first is being partially refuted by 
Baron von Schrenck by the device of inviting a large number of 
different savants to see the phenomena for themselves and com- 
ment thereon. The second will be met later by transferring the 
sittings to new quarters, probably to the University of Munich. 
Doubtless other objections will be raised and will be dealt with as 
they appear. However monstrous these phenomena may appear 
to those persons who are not acquainted with the mass of evidence 
now adduced in support of their reality, to ignore them is impos- 
sible for the scientific man. In the case of the medium Willy 
Sch., the opportunity is presented of again examining phenomena 
previously recorded as occurring with other mediums under con- 
ditions which scarcely ever obtain in mediumistic work. 
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NOTES FROM PERIODICALS. 
By GARDNER Murpuy, A.M. 


The growth of interest in physical phenomena, and the im- 
provement of methods for the study of their production, are re- 
flected in several articles recently received. No one interested in 
this phase of psychical research can possibly afford to overlook 
the recent numbers of the Revue Métapsychique, or the Quarterly 
Transactions of the British College of Psychic Science for Octo- 
ber. The former contains valuable discussions of the phenomena 
of Eva C., and a description of experiments performed by Dr. 
Geley with Franek Kluski, in which a materialized hand is re- 
ported to have left a paraffin cast. As these experiments con- 
tinue, further reference to them will be made in these Notes. 
The latter publication contains an account by Mr. J. Hewat 
McKenzie of the mediumship of Frau Maria Silbert, of Graz, 
Austria, and a record of sittings with her held at the Col- 
lege of Psychic Science. <A description of experimental control 
includes the following: “ The medium, at every séance, sat with 
her back to the two front curtains of the cabinet and close to 
them, with her hands upon the table in the full view of all the sit- 
ters.” . . . The light was a 60 candlepower red lamp. “ When- 
ever phenomena were about to take place, she asked the sitters on 
either side to control her hands and her feet.”” Among the phe- 
nomena reported are the bulging of the cabinet curtains, the re- 
peated movement of objects, and the materialization and dema- 
terialization of objects. Mr. McKenzie promises a further 
account of Frau Silbert’s phenomena in a later number of the 
Transactions. 

But members of the American S. P. R. will be especially in- 
terested in the report on Willy Sch. appearing in the October 
number of the Journal of the Society for Psychical Research, by 
Mr. E. J. Dingwall, recently an officer of our Society. This 
report appears in full in this issue of our Journal. 


The Revue Métapsychique for July-August contains a further 
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report (a sequel to earlier notices) on the clairvoyance of Stephen 
Ossowiecki, whose phenomena are summarized and ably inter- 
preted by Dr. Geley. These include the reading of sealed letters, 
—even when writing had been enclosed in a leaden tube,—the 
finding of lost objects, the description of persons and places un- 
known to the clairvoyant, and psychometry. Among the cases 
cited, probably the most interesting is one in which a lost object 
yas found through a clairvoyant image of the person in whose 
possession it had fallen, it happening that the clairvoyant himself 
met this individual the following day. The article concludes with 
a description by the clairvoyant himself of the process by which 
his extraordinary results are obtained,—forms of imagery, largely 
visual, which he feels to be entirely out of space and time. Dr. 
Geley promises to give a further report on these phenomena. 


The Revue Spirite, in the issues for September and October, 
contains a very interesting discussion by Ernest Bozzano of the 
“panoramic vision,’ or “ synthetic memory,” which has so fre- 
quently been reported in cases of imminent death. Several excel- 
lent cases of detailed memory for extensive periods, which flash 
through the mind in a few moments, are narrated. The discus- 
sion of the physiological factors which may be involved lays 
special stress on the sudden removal of those inhibitions which 
ordinarily prevent the flooding of consciousness with superfluous 
memories,—a theory of repression (in relation to the subcon- 
scious) being given. But the author discards without hesitation 
the validity of these hypotheses of a physiological type, and in- 
sists that the true interpretation lies in a theory of memory which, 
like that of Bergson, postulates perfect memory in the subcon- 
scious, and complete independence of the brain in memory of 
this subconscious type. Further cases will be offered, and the 
theory further elaborated, in a later issue of the Revue. 


An interesting discussion of the Doris Fischer case, by Gen- 
eral Josef Peter, in Psychische Studien for July and August, calls 
special attention to the importance, for psychical research, of the 
method used by Dr. Hyslop in the study of cases of multiple 
personality. In order to get at the root of cases of severe dissoci- 
ation leading to multiple personality, Dr. Hyslop took these cases 
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to persons with mediumistic powers, and in several cases reported 
clarification of the problem through the agency of mediumistic 
utterances. It is interesting to note that General Peter gives 
credit to Dr. Hyslop as the originator of this procedure; and in 
discussion of multiple personality gives great weight to American 
cases. 

The September issue of the same publication contains an 
account of D. D. Home’s phenomena, from the Memoirs of 
Firstin Pauline Metternich. 


Psyche for July contains an article by J. Kenelm Reid, M.B., 
Ch.B., on “ Automatic Writing in its Relation to Psychotherapy 
and Philosophy.” The first part of the paper includes a descrip- 
tion of the process of automatic writing and of its use in psycho- 
therapy. The author proceeds to point out an important aspect of 
automatic writing,—and indeed of all forms of dissociation, — 
which has frequently been lost sight of. Even in cases where 
automatic writing may be “ true,’’—that is, may tell of past ex- 
periences which have been forgotten,—truth emerges commonly 
not from the writing taken alone nor from consciously given 
testimony taken alone, but from a combination of the two. 
Memories which emerge in automatic writing may be attenuated 
or truncated to such an extent as to be unreliable; neither the 
physician nor the philosopher can be content to use such material 
except in the light of the complementary facts from normal con- 
sciousness. ‘The author concedes that the stream of consciousness 
which expresses itself through automatic writing may be in some 
sense less narrow and personal than ordinary consciousness, and 
may lead us nearer to “ extension and communion with the uni- 
verse beyond it.” Open-mindedness as regards telepathy and 
spirit communication is expressed in this connection. 
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SEEING LIGHT. 
By J. W. Haywarp, M.Sc. 


In a previous article, entitled ‘‘ Double Photographs,” I wrote 
of those chemical properties of light which are of interest in 
connection with psychical research. I now propose to discuss its 
effects upon the eye and, through the eye, upon the brain; that is 
to say, its physiological and psychological effects. 

We have become accustomed to think of light as a form of 
motion, a vibration, going on in our material, inanimate sur- 
roundings quite apart from ourselves. We acknowledge that the 
stars twinkle whether we look at them or not, that the sun con- 
tinues to shine whether we travel by “elevated” or “ subway.” 
We even speak of invisible light, meaning the ultra-violet rays to 
which our eyes do not respond. 

The summarized observations upon this natural phenomenon, 
with mathematical deductions based upon them, are known as the 
laws of propagation, transmission, reflection and refraction of 
light. These laws are taught in our high schools and are familiar 
to most readers. They were the same yesterday as today, and 
almost certainly for as many yesterdays as go to make up several 
millions of years. It is reasonable to suppose that they will re- 
main the same tomorrow and for a number of tomorrows. That 
is the only safe assumption to make and everyone makes it, either 
wittingly or unwittingly. 

We become aware of light either directly, by our sense of 
sight, or indirectly, by its chemical action. For example, we can 
take a photograph of a lightning flash lasting far too short a time 
for complete visualization. 

The sensibility of chemicals to light does not correspond to 
that of the eye. We can see red light, which causes little or no 
chemical action, and we cannot see ultra-violet light, which causes 
a great deal. To borrow an illustration from the more familiar 
scale of sound, I might say—by way of comparison—that our 
eyes are like a person who can only hear the lower two-thirds of 
the notes of a piano, and that silver chloride (the chemical used 
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on photographic plates) is like a person who can only hear the 
upper two-thirds. 

Just as a “ sounding box ”’ can be made which, when set going 
by a high note, will give out a lower note also, substances can be 
found that, when acted upon by ultra-violet vibrations, will give 
out some visible light. By their aid all such light can be made 
apparent, even that which like the X-rays may have passed 
through cloth, wood, or flesh.* 

The laws of light are definite and permanent, but those of the 
art of seeing are at best generalizations, true only for an average 
individual. In one respect at least every twenty-fifth man and 
every two hundred and fiftieth woman is an exception; they are 
“ color-blind.”—a hereditary variation which will be described 
later. 

The action of the eye may be explained by comparing it to a 
small photographic camera which it resembles in many respects. 
It has a lens, a dark chamber, and a screen upon which is formed 
a reduced picture of what is looked at. 

This screen, called the retina, is composed of three inter- 
mingled sets of nerve ends, each set having a separate line of com- 
munication with the brain. One set is sensitive to blue light, one 
to green, and one to red. The ranges of the three sets overlap 
considerably ; together they cover the whole scale of visibility. 
It can be shown that every known color (including white) is a 
blend of these three. In some way the brain responds to the 
stimuli received from the three systems and recognizes or per- 
ceives or sees the picture upon the retina, partly by brightness and 
shadow, for which the blue system is chiefly responsible, and 
partly by color, in which the other systems take a share. 

The seeing occurs in the brain, not in the eye, though the eye 
is a necessary adjunct to the process just as hearing takes place in 
the brain, not in the telephone receiver, though we could not com- 
municate over long distances without the latter.7 


* This is an important point to bear in mind in connection with pictures 
taken during séances. Photographs are usually taken as a check on the eye- 
sight. It is as well, also, to use the eyesight as a check on the photograph. 

+ The picture on the retina is upside down. 
automatically allow for this in al! our movements; a step up is pictured as a 
step down, but we do not stumble on that account. 
however defective, who lacked this unconscious corrective instinct. 


It is a curious fact that we 


I never heard of anyone, 
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Of the three color senses the one for blue is the most primitive 
and the most sensitive ; it is also the last to yield to the ravages of 
disease. Everyone possesses it, but in color-blind people the red 
color sense, or the green color sense, or both, are missing. People 
of the last class see the world as a neutral tinted monochrome. 
They hear their friends talk of greens and reds and imagine that 
these are but names for pale and medium blue. 

The red and green senses do not respond to very faint light, 
but the blue sense does. This accounts for the fact that in a 
darkened room, in deep shadow, or by moonlight things seem to 
lose their color. 

Watch a landscape after sunset. The colors will gradually 
become less and less distinct until they actually disappear and give 
place to a darker or paler bluish grey. 

To protect the retina from being harmed by excessive light, 
there is, at the front of the eye, a round diaphragm which 
automatically contracts and partially covers the lens. This con- 
traction is more noticeable in the eyes of cats, and other night- 
walking animals, than in those of human beings. 

The response of this shade (which is known as the iris and 
forms the distinctively colored part of the eye) is rather slow. 
When one goes into sunshine out of a dark room, or when one 
switches on the electricity at night, one is dazzled for several 
seconds. If the reader will look at his eyes in a mirror he can 
watch this change take place as he passes from a dim to a bright 
light, or vice versa. 

As much as ten minutes may elapse before the iris completely 
adjusts itself to very dim surroundings. 

Conjurors take advantage of the temporary blindness, caused 
by a change of light intensity, in performing their tricks. 

One person’s power of seeing very faint illumination is about 
the same as that of another. Contrary to the popular impression, 
there is surprisingly little variation in this capacity. No one can 
see, physiologically speaking, in the dark. 

The formation of a picture on the retina, its communication to 
the brain and the building up of the resultant thought, or concep- 
tion, takes about one-tenth of a second. That is the rate at which 
we can think, in pictures, and it naturally controls the rate at 
which we can act. For first comes the physical light. Then the 
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picture formed by it. Then the seeing of that picture by the 
brain. Then the thought about the picture, and finally the action 
based upon that thought. 

A fly walks across my paper as I write. A picture of it is 
formed in my eye. My brain sees the picture; I think about the 
fly and decide that it is a noxious animal. Finally I kill the fly. 

It varies in different persons. One would expect to find the 
period shorter than the average in a person quick and accurate at 
adding up figures, or in a good baseball player. 

My own period is rather long. I was never good at games, 
and at school I was hopeless at common arithmetic; but I have 
reason to believe that my slower forming images are more clearly 
remembered, and this is of great assistance in making logical 
deductions. 

The nerve systems of the eye are easily tired, and each of the 
three may be exhausted separately. When tired they cease to 
respond to the “light” stimulus. When light shines upon them 
they no longer report the fact to the brain. 

If one looks at a red flower for some time, and then at a white 
sheet of paper, that part of the red system exhausted by looking 
at the flower will not respond to the red component of the white 
light coming from the paper, but the other two systems will re- 
spond to the green and blue components, so a bluish green picture 
of the flower will be seen. 

So far I have considered either seeing or not seeing real light. 
Now let us take a case of apparently seeing colors when there is 
no light. 

Try the experiment of looking fixedly at an electric bulb in an 
otherwise dark room and then switch off the electricity. You will 
see a red disc around which a green ring will soon develop, after- 
wards the red may change to purple or to yellow. 

Again, when lying awake at night, hours after the eyes have 
rceived an external stimulus, many people see colored patterns, 
usually in purple and green or pink and green. These change 
automatically and rarely take any distinct form. They are not 
at all like memory pictures which represent natural scenes. 

They probably vary in style and intensity from individual to 
individual, but the experience is so common that several books 
have been written about it and the colors seen have been used to 
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symbolize feelings and aspirations. Blue is connected with spirit- 
uality, or heavenly love; pink with human love; red with hatred, 
and so forth. This being so, it is now difficult to say whether the 
color suggests the feeling or the feeling the color. Whether the 
feeling of anger follows the thought of red, or the thought of 
red the feeling of anger. If then, we say that we see light what 
do we mean by seeing? Terms must be defined more accurately. 

There is something to be said for restricting the use of the 
word seeing to the perception of material light, but if we do so 
we must coin a new verb to describe the above experience which 
is just as real. 

I myself prefer to use “seeing” in the commonly accepted 
and broader sense that includes all reactions between the eye and 
the brain, but I would suggest that we talk of seeing colors 
(counting in white and blue-grey), rather than of seeing light. 

Is not color, after all, the translation of material light into 
terms of thought ? 

Seeing color is by itself, however, as shown above, no proof 
of the existence of light. 

If a medium tells me that she sees in front of me a blue light, 
which I cannot see, I conclude either that there is, for some rea- 
son, a physiological disturbance between her eyes and brain, or 
that a spiritual feeling has suggested the color to her. To discuss 
whether the feeling or disturbance emanates from the medium’s 
mind or my mind or some other mind, carnate or discarnate, 
would carry us far beyond the range of this article. 

For the moment we are not dealing so much with the mind 
as with the brain. 

For proof of the existence of material light two or more 
people must see it at once, or a chemical (photographic) record 
of its action must be obtained. The observers may describe its 
color somewhat differently, but not its location. If a medium 
and myself and any other persons present should see a light in the 
same place at the same instant it would be good evidence that the 
light existed, even if some of us called it violet and others purple. 

To take a more specific example from everyday life. On 
board a ship at sea the “ iookout” calls to the officer upon the 
bridge, ‘“‘ Red light two points off starboard bow, sir.” The 
officer turns his binoculars in that direction and if he sees a red 
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spot also, he accepts its reality, concludes that it indicates a 
passing vessel and alters his course to avoid her. 

To sum up. Light is something (a movement probably) 
which, as far as we can tell, follows fixed laws, but our natural 
means of becoming aware of light through the eye and the brain 
are individual possessions which show considerable variations 
and which are not always accurate, and which can and do on 
occasion work independently of real light. 

It behooves us, therefore, in research work to take every pre- 
caution to check our visual observations. The chemical action of 
light forms a useful check, but neither observation nor photog- 
raphy should by itself be unreservedly accepted. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


How to Hold Circles for the Development of Mediumship at Home. By 
the Rev. Frankuin H. Tuomas, D. S. S. Printed by Machine Com- 
position Co., Boston. 2nd Edition, 1920. Pp. 87. Price, $2.00. 

One imagines that the letters signifying a degree stand for Doctor 
of Spiritual Science. What university conferred it we cannot imagine, 
but perhaps the Reverend Mr. Thomas is a self-made man, and this is 
one of the proofs of that status. 

The instructions are given from the extreme Spiritualistic standpoint. 
The promise that anyone can develop mediumship must lead to many 
disappointments, though it can easily lead to cases of self-deception. 
There are persons who, being told that “ about the first impression of 
spirit you will see will be an Indian” would justify the prediction and 
would equally do so were they told with equal assurance that they would 
see a fiery serpent. 

Mixed with such puerilities as the aboriginal notion that all dreams 
are the visions of the soul on its travels and that the hands lying on a 
table “draw something from the wood” are some gleams of saving 
common-sense, as when the students of spiritual healing are told never 
to undertake a contagious or dangerous case except in consultation with 
a physician. But since the dabbler may think that a case is not danger- 
ous when it is, and since in these days many “ physicians,” having 
graduated from the blacksmith’s shop or farm after a three-months’ 
“medical course” by correspondence, are frequently in the same pre- 
dicament, the advice will not prevent all the possible mischief. 

The book should be very acceptable to the ignorant and credulous. 


—W. F. P. 
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FIRST,—The investigation of alleged telepathy, siolaiin and Re 
paritions, dowsing, monitions, premonitions, automatic writing and other 
forms of automatism (as speaking, drawing, etc.), psychometry, coinci- 


dental dreams, so-called clairvoyance and clairaudience, predictions, and, uy 


in short, all types of “ mediumistic ” and psychological phenomena. 


SECOND,—The collection, classification and publication of authentic 
material of the character described. Members especially, but also non- 
members, are asked to supply such data, or give information where the 
same may be obtained. Names connected with phenomena must be 
stated to the Society’s research officers, but when requested these will 
be treated as sacredly and perpetually confidential. 


THIRD,—The formation of a Library on all the subjects embraced 
in psychical research, and bordering thereupon. Contributions of books, 
pamphlets and periodical files will be welcomed and acknowledged. in 
the Journal, 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 


ASSOCIATES have the privilege-of enrollment in the Society, of re-__ 
ceiving its.Journal, and of consulting the Library. The annual fee.is 


$5.00. A person may become a LIFE ASSOCIATE. by sd — of 
$100.00, 


MEMBERS have the privilege of enrollment in the Society; of re- 
ceiving its Journal and Proceedings, and of consulting the Library. The 


annual fee is $10,00, A person may become a LIFE MEMBER by the 
payment of $200.00. 


FELLOWS have the privilege of enrollment in the Society, of re- 
ceiving the publications of the same and of special facilities in the usé 
of the Library. ‘The annual fee is $25.00. A person may necne. a LIFE 
FELLOW by the payment of $500.00. 


PATRONS have.all the privileges of the Society, those above aaah 


and such as shall heréafter-accrue, and are constituted such for life by 
the payment of $1,000. 


FOUNDERS have the privileges of the Society, those already enumer- 


ated and such as shall hereafter accrue, and become such for life by the. 
payment of $5,000 : 


ALL MEMBERSHIPS date from January ist, though persons who 


join in November or December will receive the Journals of those 
months free. 


Contributions for or communications ‘regarding ‘the contents of the 
Journal, also reports and letters relating to psychical experiences and 
investigations should be directed to DR. WALTER F. PRINCE, ‘Editor 


and Principal Research Officer, Business and general correspondence eh | 


should be addressed to GERTRUDE 0. TUBBY, Secretary. 


Editorial, Research and Business Offices, 44 East 23rd St., New York, N.Y. 








‘THE ENDOWMENT 
OF THE my 
“AMERICAN SOCIETY 
FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, Inc. 
. : 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was incorporated 
under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American-Insti- 
tute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of Psychical Research and Psycho-therapeutics. 
It is supported by contributions from its«members and an endowment 
fund which now exceeds $225,000. The income of the Society only pays 
for the publications and office expenses, but does not enable the Society 
to carry on its scientific investigations. A much greater sum is required 
before this work can be carried forward with the initiative and energy 
which its importance deserves. The charter of the Society is perpetual. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in 
the deed of gift and are under the control of the Board of Trustees, the 
character and qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as in cases of other 
scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether-to the uses of 
psychical research or psycho-therapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The 
form which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated 
in the following condensed draft. 


FORM OF BEQUEST, FOR AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH, Inc. 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the Laws of New York, the 


WE BE mes cakike tenass dollars,* in trust for the corporate purposes of 
such Society.” 


* In case the bequest is real estate, or other specific items of property, they should be 
sufficiently described for. identification. 
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